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THE LOGICAL STATUS OF ELEMENTARY AND 
REFLECTIVE JUDGMENTS 

FOR traditional and modern logic alike, judgment is the unit of 
thought. In judging, we synthesize ideas in such a way as 
to produce in the mind a relational structure which corresponds to 
some relational structure in the objective world. This is expressed 
in various ways, and with varying implications; but in general, 
judgment may be regarded indifferently as the reference of an ideal 
content to reality, or as the apprehension of real relations. From 
the psychological side, it is a resultant of a series of complex proc- 
esses, expressed by calling it a ''synthesis of ideas;" from the epis- 
temological side, it "refers to reality," or apprehends relations 
which are objective. 

So far, traditional and modern logic may be said to agree. But 
a difference soon develops. For traditional logic, all thought is of 
this general kind. For modern logic, only a small part of our 
thinking falls within this field, which is treated as the field of ' ' ele- 
mentary" judgment. The modern viewpoint in logic, as in other 
sciences, is fundamentally skeptical, critical, and reflective; and for 
the modern logician, the vast majority of our judgments belong to 
the field of thought about thought, reflection upon method, critical 
or reflective judgment, which only mediately, if at all, is concerned 
with a reality beyond that of the mind itself. Expressed technic- 
ally, traditional logic recognizes only the Urteil, while modern logic 
recognizes the Beurteilung as well as the Urteil. 

The object of the present paper is to inquire whether this dis- 
tinction between traditional and modern logic should not be carried 
still further — whether the Urteil should not be relegated entirely to 
traditional logic, and modern logic recognize only the Beurteilung. 
If this could be carried through, traditional and modern logic would 
no longer have a common term (Urteil), and their difference of 
standpoint would be so plainly marked that no confusion and ap- 
parent conflict could arise, as it so patently does at present, e. g., in 
the treatment of negation 1 and of hypothetical reasoning. 



Let us begin with a brief statement of the present practise of 
modern logicians, 2 who explicitly recognize both the Urteil and the 
Beurteilung. Judgment, according to the general modern view, 

1 Cf. Lodge, Intro, to Modem Logic, pp. 108-115, and "Negation in tra- 
ditional and modern Logie" in Mind, Vol. XXIX, 1920. 

2 E. g., Bradley, Bosanquet, Wundt, and Erdmann. The distinction is espe- 
cially marked in the work of Sigwart. 
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arises out of reflection upon sensory experience. The primitive 
sensuous consciousness is split up, certain elements are cut off and 
fixed by the mind, and by the application of such intellectual stand- 
ards as identity, difference, and organization, select elements from 
the original material are so worked over and reconstructed that they 
can be taken up into the intellectual self-consciousness in the form 
of concepts or mental counters which can be referred to, or judged 
of, Reality, which is supposed to be intelligible through and through, 
an ideal individual. Judgment, then, consists in performing intel- 
lectual operations upon primitive experience, in reflecting upon this, 
in taking it up into self-consciousness. 

In this reflection, which constitutes judgment, modern logicians 
recognize various stages, such as the perceptual, experiential, sym- 
bolic, and transcendent, according as sensory or intellectual ele- 
ments predominate. 3 But they also recognize various levels of 
"reflection" in a different sense. A perceptual, no less than a 
transcendent judgment, is taken up into self-consciousness — that is 
the nature of all judgment. But there is a further level of "re- 
flection," at which we consider, not the data of sensory experience, 
but our own judgment about these data, and reflect upon the 
method of this judgment, its validity or invalidity, its success or its 
failure to bring us in touch with reality. These two levels of 
reflection are distinguished as the Urteil or elementary judgment, 
and the Beurteilung or critical, reflective judgment, respectively. 

Let us examine these distinctions a little more closely. In order 
to avoid confusion, we must at the outset explicitly recognize in 
every judgment, whether elementary or reflective, a two-fold refer- 
ence. There is an objective reference on the one hand, and a sub- 
jective reference on the other. Thus, at the primary level of re- 
flection, in the elementary judgment, I apprehend some objective 
relation (A is B, C is not D), and also am at the same time aware 
of my apprehension. I am aware that I have judged A to be B; 
or if, for any reason, I fail to complete the judgment, I am aware 
that I have failed to judge A to be B. Every judgment, without 
prejudice to its numerical unity, has these two aspects, the objective 
and the subjective. They differ as consciousness differs from self- 
consciousness, as Leben differs from Erleben, or as, in neo-realist 
terminology, "contemplation" differs from "living." On the one 
hand, our attention may be focused especially upon the reference to 
reality, upon the objective relations. It is the B-ness of A which 
then occupies the foreground of consciousness. We do not consider 
that we may be seeing through prejudiced eyes, but assume naively 

s Cf. Lodge, ' ' The Division of Judgments, ' ' this Journal, Vol. XV. 
(1918), pp. 541-550. 
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that it is with the "reality" that we are in contact, that A is with- 
out question B. On the other hand, our attention may be focused 
more particularly upon the subjective side of the judgment, upon 
ourselves. "We are then aware that it is we who are recognizing 
A to be B. The judgment represents our opinion ; and we raise no 
question re its possible validity or invalidity, its relation to some- 
thing other than ourselves — the "reality." 

At the secondary level of reflection, we have lost this nai've con- 
fidence in the validity of our thinking. "We criticize the judgment 
itself. Is A, after all, B? Is not that merely our opinion? The 
evidence seems to point in that direction; we may, perhaps, pro- 
visionally accept (or reject) the hypothesis that A is B. "What, at 
the primary level, was accepted at its face value, as a "judgment" 
or apprehension of objective relations, is now regarded as a "hy- 
pothesis." The issue is re-opened, and is left open. "We no longer 
judge A to be B, but rather: "It seems to me that A is B," "So far 
as the evidence goes, it would appear that A is B," etc. "We are 
only mediately, if at all in touch with "reality." All judgments 
are regarded as man-made, hypothetical, open to doubt.* 

It might be urged that we can go further ; that there is a tertiary 
level of reflection. "We might e. g., criticize such a "judgment 
about a hypothesis," and might ask, "Is it true that the evidence 
indicates A to be Bf Were we right in judging that we really 
thought A to be Bf — Or was not this also a hypothesis, liable to 
error?" Judgment at the second level of reflection is thus seen to 
be also hypothetical, man-made, open to doubt. — It is true that we 
do sometimes re-open a question of critical reflection, and go over 
the evidence a second or even a third time. But this is not suffi- 
ciently different from judgment at the second level for us to draw 
further distinctions and recognize grades of reflection to the nth 
degree. In all further reflections, we simply go over the evidence 
again, such as it is, and thus re-affirm (or possibly revise) our pre- 
vious decision, without much further advance. Unless new evidence 
is adduced, it seems best to regard all reflective judgments, all 
reconsiderations of evidence, as belonging to the same general level 
of reflection, viz., the second, the level of Beurteilung. 

II 

Prom the standpoint thus indicated, it may well be asked whether 
the theory of judgment at the primary level of reflection ought not 

* Here also we have an objective reference, as apprehending at least our 
previous decisions or viewpoints as "ideal entities." So too there is a subjec- 
tive reference, so far as we are aware that we are dealing with ideal entities, 
or mental constructions, rather than with immediately given sensory realities. 
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to be rigidly excluded from modern logic. There appear to be two 
main grounds on which this exclusion might reasonably be de- 
manded. In the first place, it might be urged, modern acceptance 
of the second level of reflection has destroyed forever the possibility 
of regarding our naive mental processes at the primary level as 
judgments in any strict sense. In the second place, it might be 
pointed out that contact with reality represents, for modern logic, 
an ideal rather than an actual fact. It is not something with which 
we start, something with which we are all familiar, but is some- 
thing with which we hope to end, something with which we hope to 
make ourselves familiar. We have not enough knowledge to make an 
Urteil, but construct hypotheses, recognized as such, in order grad- 
ually to discover, if possible, what "reality" may prove to be. On 
both these grounds, the conception of an Urteil, an elementary 
judgment in immediate and final knowledge-contact with reality, 
would seem to have no possible place in modern logic, though its 
place in traditional logic would remain undisturbed and un- 
questioned. 

Let us consider each of these arguments more closely. If, with 
modern logicians generally, we adopt the second level of reflection, 
and regard ourselves as only mediately and distantly, if at all, in 
knowledge-contact with reality, we are ipso facto excluding from 
the class, completed judgment, all results of thought at the primary 
level of reflection. We are definitely declaring that these elemen- 
tary attempts at judgment are no judgments at all, but are rather 
hypotheses, mental constructions, about which the question has still 
to be raised, whether they do or do not apply to reality. Until 
that question has been raised and decided, one way or the other, we 
have not judged. Such cases of jumping to conclusions are, of 
course, facts. They are even fairly common. It is not intended to 
deny that they are facts. The force of the criticism is directed 
solely against recognizing them as completed intellectual operations, 
as judgments. Such naive attempts at judgment seem, perhaps, to 
be especially the product of animals and young children. Their 
beliefs are a matter of custom, of frequent experience, and depend 
on the laws of association. They are not yet elevated to the level 
at which rational judgment begins, 5 but, as Wundt says, man 
reasons seldom, brutes never. The primary level, then, is a matter 
for psychology of the thought-processes rather than for logic. At 

«C/. Wundt, Logik, 3 e Auflage, p. 74; Erdmann, Logile, 2" Auflage, pp. 
65, 71. 
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this level we have general ideas, abstract notions, questions, hy- 
potheses. But we have not judgments. 6 

In the second place, completed judgment, an act of thought 
which definitely places us in final knowledge-contact with reality, 
represents, for modern logic, an ideal rather than a fact. It is no 
primitive or unreflective judgment, but, on the contrary, demands 
all that we can bring to its service in the shape of deliberation, 
reflection, the critical use of scientific method, etc. Ideally, there 
is, for modern logic, only one judgment in this sense, the tran- 
scendent ideal of Omniscience, and our elementary and superficial 
beginnings of thinking are so far from being judgments, that they 
are at the opposite pole of thought. If we care to speak of "judg- 
ments"' at all, in the sphere of finite human thinking, we can 
legitimately refer only to the methodical and critically self-con- 
scious attempts which approximate to realizing this ideal of 
judgment. 

Prom these considerations, it appears that the modern logician 
should, in consistency, exclude from consideration what is called 
the elementary judgment, and should recognize as the unit of 
thought only the critically reflective judgment, the Beurteilung. 
For the modern logician, judgment should be consistently regarded 
as the reference of an ideal content, recognized as such, to a reality 
beyond the act. The reference to reality should be explicitly rec- 
ognized as mediate, far off, a regulative ideal to guide our gradual 
improvements upon previous hypotheses, and "judgment" will 
mean, not completed judgment, but this progressive advance in con- 
sistency and individuality, this taking one step nearer to the indefi- 
nitely distant goal. 

Ill 

If we adopt this viewpoint, we notice at once that, as there is 
now no common term (Urteil) to connect us with the teachings of 
traditional logic, we are in a position to keep clear of a number 
of distressing confusions which have arisen from the lack of a sharp 
distinction. In particular, we can escape from the prevalent am- 
biguity on the subject of negation, and on the subject of hypothet- 
ical reasoning. The negative judgment of traditional logic is the 
apprehension of a relation of difference or exclusion. It is, that 
is to say, an elementary judgment, exactly on a par with affir- 
mation, or the apprehension of a relation of identity or inclusion. 
For modern logic, there is no such immediate apprehension of ob- 

6 So too in ethics, where a similar difference of levels is found, the ele- 
mentary level of <j>v<rudi dperii is usually excluded from ethics proper, and is 
relegated to psychology. 
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jective relations. All critical judgments are systematic, i. e., con- 
tain elements both of identity and of difference, inasmuch as they 
are mental constructions which approximate to reproducing the 
structure of the one completely systematic individual, Eeality. 
Reflective judgments, then, are neither affirmative nor negative 
(except, of course, in linguistic expression), hut, in virtue of syn- 
thesizing those opposite®, have transcended their opposition. The 
modern doctrine of the subjectivity of negation, then, should be 
understood in an entirely different sense from the traditional treat- 
ment of negation. It consists, in fact, in the recognition that some 
mental construction of ours has failed to bring us into contact with 
reality. Understood thus, as referring to widely diverging senses 
of the term "judgment," there is no conflict between the traditional 
doctrine that the negative Vrteil, A is not B, apprehends an ob- 
jective relation of difference, and the modern view of the subjective 
significance of negation, understood as the Beurteilung that, having 
failed to get in touch with reality we are unable to say whether A 
is or is not B. For tradition, there is a relation between A and B, 
and we apprehend it ; for the moderns there may or may not be a rela- 
tion between A and B — this point is not disputed, and there is no con- 
flict with traditional logic on this head — but the naive confidence of 
traditional logic has vanished, and we are left with the critical 
doubt as to whether we can succeed in establishing any such rela- 
tion. By the complete exclusion of the confusing common term, 
"elementary judgment," from modern logic, the traditional and 
modern viewpoints can be kept distinct, and confusion in the treat- 
ment of negation can be avoided. 7 

So too in the treatment of hypothetical reasoning, much labor 
has been expended in reducing the categorical to the hypothetical 
form, and vice versa. For traditional logic, the categorical form is 
fundamental, and the hypothetical form expresses the (categorical) 
apprehension of the special relation between antecedent and conse- 
quent. For modern logic, the formal and linguistic opposition be- 
tween categorical and hypothetical is transcended. All judgment 
is regarded as containing both categorical and hypothetical ele- 
ments, and the naive faith in such an entity as a strictly categorical 
judgment has departed forever. Many modern logicians, however, 
following in the footsteps of Lotze and Sigwart, retain the cate- 

t E. g., Boyee Gibson (The Problem of Logic, 1908), who tries to combine 
traditional logic with modern views, suggests the term "dialytie relation" for 
what is apprehended in negation in the modern sense. He even speaks of a 
' ' dialytie relation between S and P, ' ' when he means that we recognize that we 
have apprehended no relation between S and P. That this is confusing is suffi- 
ciently apparent. 
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gorical as a superficial and undeveloped form of the hypothetical 
judgment, and thus retain, in the new logic, many confusing ele- 
ments of the old logic which they wish to supersede. If the term, 
"elementary judgment," with its categorical and hypothetical 
forms, is relegated to traditional logic, the more modern attempts 
at constructing a tenable theory of the function of logical thinking 
can proceed on their path free from the above confusion. 

Our general conclusion, then, is that the place of elementary 
judgment is strictly to be confined to the body of thought known as 
traditional logic, and that, for modern logic, the critical or re- 
flective judgment should be regarded as the unit of thought. This 
plea is based upon theoretical and practical considerations. From 
the standpoint of theory, traditional and modern logic rest upon 
distinctly different presuppositions, and should be kept distinct in 
the interests of consistency and intellectual clarity. More partic- 
ularly, modern logic seems to have no legitimate place for the ele- 
mentary judgment. From the standpoint of practise, many confu- 
sions arise from the attempt to retain the elementary judgment in 
a modern theory, especially in connection with the treatment of 
negation and of hypothetical reasoning. In the interests then, both 
of theory and of practise, the elementary and reflective judgments 
should be regarded as belonging to traditional and modern logic, 
respectively. 

Rupert Clendon Lodge. 

University op Minnesota. 
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Prophets, Poets, and Philosophers of the Ancient World. Henry 
Osborn Taylor. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1919. 
Pp. viii + 294. 

Under this rather unfortunate title Mr. Taylor has republished 
the little volume we knew as Deliverance, but in compensation he 
has revised his preface, worthy to rank with The Free Man's Wor- 
ship in its perfect Platonic blending of philosophic truth and 
beauty. Mr. Taylor here gives us another of his sympathetic in- 
terpretations of those Great Ones of the past whose spirit he has 
made his own; but he does more than this: he lays bare his own 
philosophic convictions, and his philosophy is indeed refreshing to 
those who do not feel that the problem of knowledge or the problem 
of logic holds all of life's mystery. For he is a humanist who be- 
lieves that the soul of man is by far the most wonderful thing in 
the universe, since it is the gateway to that ideal realm where alone 



